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THE NEW HISTORY 


We have now a new perspective in history. In our textbooks, however, a 
great part of the space is still given to moss-grown topies that have lost their sig- 
nificance and their relationship to the America of today, while the more vital 
topics of surpassing interest are treated meagerly and grudgingly. In no other 


subject are new textbooks so much needed. 


The History of the American 
People 


By Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley 
(Published}May 1, 1918) 

Here is a new book for grammar grades or junior high schools that presents 
the real history of the American people—the story of the plain people, not of 
politicians and warriors alone. It gives vivid pictures of the great western move- 
ment, the Industrial Revolution, the invasion of European immigrants, and the 
swelling tide of democracy in industry and government—the really great move- 


ments in American history. The Great War, too, is treated fully and clearly. 


Democratic Pedagogy 


Just as the history of the plain people is fully and vividly told, and the main 
currents in American history are traced without the usual digression and con- 
fusion, so the pedagogy of the book is aimed directly at the building of intell'gent 
citizenship. The day of Prussian “goose-step” pedagogy is passing. The boys 
and girls must be taught to know the relation of the past to our present problems, 
to realize that democracy is a growth, and to think about the privileges and re 
sponsibilities of citizenship. In this history self-activity is stimulated, real think- 


ing is encouraged, while the right sort of background for the first time is furnished 


A Texthook That Sets a New Standard 
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WHY SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT 
TRAIN FOR FOREIGN SERVICE?! 


Our beloved country is now at war. As 
the inner meaning of this conflict becomes 
clearer with the passing days, the responsi- 
bility of organized education in any pro- 
gram for the successful prosecution of the 
becomes more and 
with the 
events coordinating measures, corrective, 


war more apparent. 


Concurrent course of military 


regulatory and prohibitive in turn, are 
planned by the nation’s authorized agents, 
governmental and otherwise, and are swiftly 
the 
worthy and unstinted cooperation of the 


accepted and executed with praise- 
people of this nation, 

These measures are of two kinds, namely, 
those that relate directly to winning the 
war, and those that relate directly to reap- 

We are in the 
latter as recon- 


ing the benefits of victory. 
habit of referring to the 
struction measures. I question the felicity 
of the term when applied to all such meas- 
ures. We are prone, and naturally so, 
lacking now both time and opportunity to 
make fair distinctions, to judge the merit 
of any measure by the character of its as- 
There are, however, among these 
reconstruction measures some that stand 
out prominently in the midst of war. Of 


this character are economic measures and 


sociates. 


provisions to ensure their successful issue. 
And of primary importance in this cata- 
logue is the foreign trade of the nation, on 
the proper conduct of which depends the 
prosperity and happiness of this nation 
now and forever: and if so, and all signs 

1 Address before the general session of the Na- 


tional Education Association, Pittsburgh, Wednes 
day night, July 3, 1918. 
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prove true, the prosperity and the happi- 
ness of the world. May we then defer any 
longer the serious and scientific study of 
ways and means to give this nation imme- 
diately adequate instruction in prepara- 
tion for foreign service ? 

Training for foreign service meant until 
quite recently preparation for the 
And the 


training for this specific career varied with 


only 
diplomatie and consular service. 
and was determined somewhat by the 
political principles and social bases of each 
But that 


Overstimulus of production in 


government and nation. time 
has passed, 
some quarters of the world and overpopula 
tion in others and the respiritualization of 
society due to the internationalizing of all 
national, social and religious welfare work, 
has led to the creation of a new scale of 
comparative values by the commercial na- 
tions of the world. No longer, as in the past, 
are international friendships to be deter- 
mined solely by the strength or weakness 
of diplomatic conferences, conventions or 
treaties carried on or drafted through the 
political channels created for that purpose. 
As the new order of things stands revealed 
and is successfully brought to the attention 
of all nations, it will become quite clear 
that preparation for foreign service, no 
longer the affair of chance but made secure 
by the nation’s fostering and directive care, 
is to be an essential, perhaps the most im- 
portant, factor in determining the quality 
and quantity of all international friend 
ships. 

How many sided is the real understand- 
the abstract! 


And in the conerete, how many angles of 


ing of a foreign nation in 








approach for securing this real understand- 
ing. With inereasing facilities for inter- 
national exchange of ideas and wares it be- 
comes incumbent for each nation, nay, im- 
perative, to see that its agents, all of them 
carriers of these ideas or wares, be trained 
in so far as possible to interpret truthfully 
economic 
And 


these agents must serve, likewise, just as 


to other nations its social and 


programs and its political policy. 
truthfully as reporters of similar things 
among the nations visited by them in the 
conduct of trade or to which they are ac- 
credited on some industrial, social, or polit- 
ical mission. This is a task not more diffi- 
cult for the nation as schoolmaster than it 
has been for it as scientist to perform many 
of the marvels which seem quite simple 
when the natural laws governing them are 
once understood. 

However that may be, foreign trade, we 
are sure, is to be the means whereby the 
warring nations of the world are to repair 
their losses and redeem the pledges placed 
at the altar of sacrifice. Trade laws and 
political nations are therefore 
profitable fields of study just now. And 
these laws and rights are quite closely re- 
lated, 
fused. 


friendly nation be allowed practically to 


rights of 


even at times imperceptibly con- 


For example, shall one political 


create an embargo on one or more of the 
products of another nation through a trade 
convention with a third nation, even 
though there may be no real bases for the 
interpretation of an unfriendly act? Such 
questions require quite new solutions, and 
1 believe permanent ones with the enlarg- 
ing international responsibility that all na- 
tions have assumed with their entry into 
world commerce and which responsibility is 
deepened and sobered by the righteous 
ideals of this war. The answer to them, as 
to many similar questions can not be given 
by their platonie discussion in unrelated 
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international law or 


For their solution we need 


college 
foreign trade. 


courses On 


loyal men, trained to an abiding conviction 
in the permanency of the principles of this 
government, to that fine degree of spiritual 
vision characteristic of the international 
mind, and possessing that body of know!l- 


skill 
the conduct 


shall be required 
of all 


tional economic and social relations. 


edge and which 
interna- 
We 
in commerce and 


1914. posi- 


tions of large responsibility in matters that 


henceforth in 


have seen men trained 


finance assume since August, 


bear directly on the political rights of na- 
tions. The political capitals of the bellig- 
erent, and even of the neutral nations are 
now visited in increasing number by eco- 
nomie specialists who advise, and even sup- 
plant at times, the foreign chiefs of mis- 
sions of mere political preferment. 

Our 


others was preparing for this new order 


nation, however, in common with 
which has been merely hastened by the war. 
Those who have been long desirous of in- 
creasing the foreign trade of this nation by 
the adoption of a satisfactory trade policy 
and by the establishment of adequate ways 
and means for the realization of this policy 
know that the United States will never re- 
vert to its former attitude of apathy with 
respect to foreign trade and foreign rela- 
tions. To business we are indebted for the 
practical vision of the Nationa! Foreign 
Trade Council which has had fortuitously 
early results. Established shortly before 
the outbreak of the war, we owe much to 
it in the creation of a nation-wide program 
of interest among the manufacturing and 
banking interests of this country for par- 
ticipation in export trade, among edueca- 
tors for the establishment of satisfactory 
training courses, and among legislators for 
the enactment of measures that will give 
our commerce the freedom of the seven 
seas and easy movement in the markets of 
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the world. And to are 
indebted, in particular, for the watchful 
and fostering care of our export trade by 
For 
several years now the splendidly organized 
and constantly developing Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic has studi- 
ously endeavored to supplement the train- 
ing of our schools with special instruction 
for its cooperating and district agents at 


government we 


the present Secretary of Commerce. 


Commerce 


home and its special agents and commercial 
attaches abroad. At the same time, this 
bureau has endeavored, in conjunction with 
the Bureau of Education, to 
the colleges of the United States to stimu- 
late an interest for foreign trade careers 
among their students and to offer satisfac- 


encourage 


tory courses in training for these careers. 

In training for foreign service, we must 
keep constantly in mind the distinctive 
character of service to be rendered and the 
consequent difference in the character of 
We 
have endangered somewhat the success of 
our venture into foreign fields by the com- 
placent belief of business and government 
that this training can be aequired in the 
actual conduct of foreign trade and for- 


training demanded for that service. 


eign relations missions and by the insist- 
ence of schools and colleges that general 
education is the best preparation for the 
successful pursuit of these careers. Many 
vears’ study of this problem and knowl- 
edge of the solution attempted by the com- 
mercial nations of Europe have convinced 
me that it is imperative that this coun- 
try establish, and establish soon, specific 
courses of study taught by instructors pos- 
sessing a due sense of foreign relations and 
customs. 
young men and young women be trained 


Only in this manner ean our 


to enter upon foreign service careers, 
whether engaged at home or abroad, to 
which they have been directed and in which 


they are stimulated by due sense of the na- 
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tion’s need for this service and by the com- 
munity cooperation that has sprung up in 
response to this need. 

We need, 


facturing city opportunity in the schools 


first of all, in every manu- 


for thorough instruction in commercial 


branches. We need to have free and unre- 
stricted opportunity given to every boy 
and girl to receive as much skill in the 
vocational commercial subjects and = as 
much knowledge of the technique of dis- 
tribution as their circumstances permit and 
the character and the diversity of the 
manufacturing production of their city 
warrant. We 


function more naturally in the industrial 


need to have our schools 
and commercial life of the city, affording 
without stint or hindrance, ample oppor- 
tunities for continuation and part-time in- 
struction for those actually engaged in com- 
merce. There must be a larger sympathy 
between business and the schools, and a 
larger and more intimate understanding of 
their respective problems. Business men 
must give their time and money for the 
support of these schools; for they need not 
only a type of teacher that is able to com- 
mand a higher salary through his knowl 
edge of business, but they need the co- 
operative teaching of these business men 
themselves. 

By schools I mean the publie schools of 
the country; and while I speak in general 
terms, my statement applies equally well 
to those of the small as of the larger cities. 
If now the opportunity for business train- 
ing as I define it seems unattainable in the 
publie school with respect to domestic com- 
merce, what may we hope for with respect 
to foreign commerce and foreign relations 
Shall 


schools a satisfactory course of instruction 


in general? we ever have in these 


for foreign trade’? In certain of our large 
coast cities, unquestionably yes, although 


years must pass, judging by the results of 
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a recent survey made by me before even 
these cities will have that distinctive course 
of training which will not only give to 
the student the essential attitude of mind 
to which I 


‘carry on”’ 


have referred, but will train 


him to and ‘‘over’’ the prod- 
ucts of the diversified industry of his home 
town. If this be true, we must view with 
some despair the economic loss to this coun- 
the the 


our inland eities and even of 


try of commercial product of 
schools of 
many of our coast cities, the schools of 
which are yet unable to make satisfactory 
readjustments to modern commerce, owing 
to the intimate articulation between these 
the 


situated in distant and even rural localities 


schools and higher state institutions 
that have not felt, and may never feel, the 
nation’s call to commerce. To be specific, 
may I frankly ask, have we the right to 
ask of the schools of Norfolk, Wilmington, 
ine Mobile or 


New Orleans, Detroit. Louisville or Indian 


Savannah, Brunswick, 
apolis that their pupils in commerce be 
trained for the higher schools of commerce 
of Chieago, New York or Philadelphia? 
This assumption speaks of fine courage, but 
leads us nowhere, for I believe that it is 
and will be negligible practise on the part 
of the principals of these schools. 

The subject of foreign trade was offered 
by only one city high school in 1917-1918, 
and quite recently the principal of that 
school informed me that the subject was 
not taken since it was not entitled to school 
credit. We see in this dreary fact the 
harmful effect of the traditional practise 
with respect to preseribed college entrance 
units and the pressure from above upon 
the schools. If the profession of business 


or foreign service careers were deemed 
worthy by the higher institutions, there 
would be by this time in a sufficient number 
of them coordinated study groups in train- 


ing for domestie and foreign commerce to 
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throw back on the high schools the funda- 


mentals deemed essential in preparation 
and for which due credit would not only be 
allowed by the schools for graduation, but 
which would be recognized for entrance 
into the colleges. 

The situation in the colleges with respect 
to training in commerce has however 
greatly improved in the last five years, 
Aside, however, from some quite simple 
aspects of foreign trade problems, usually 
taught without relation to specific products 
or special markets, and some general treat- 
ment on foreign exchange, a very small 
number of the 575 higher institutions of 
the United States have shown any signs ot 
meeting the positive demand for specific 


training for foreign trade. The director of 


the Consular Service and the chairman of 
the National 


surely qualified to judge of the require 


Foreign Trade Council are 


ments for success in pursuit of Consular 


Service and of foreign trade. Among 
these requirements, Mr. Carr specifies, and 
has specified for some years now, maritime 
law; Mr. Farrell insists on a knowledge ot 
ocean-borne transportation. An examina- 
tion of the catalogues of these 575 institu- 
tions for 1916-17, with announcements for 
1917-18, that 
taught by only one institution and ocean- 


Only 


shows maritime law was 
borne transportation by only four. 
ten offered a specific course on foreign ex- 
change or banking. If there is any one 
that 


trade connections insist be taught in prep- 


subject business men with foreign 
aration for their work, that subject is mod- 
ern language, the languages of the trading 
And yet I find of 


offering 


nations of the world. 

these 575 institutions only 13 
Portuguese ; 15, Dano-Norwegian ; 2, Dutch ; 
4, Chinese; 2, Japanese; 10, Russian. It 
is interesting to note in this connection how 
quickly the United Kingdom sensed the im- 
Russian for trade 


portance of purposes 











ER 
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Immediately with the declaration of war, 
not only was the study of Russian intro- 
duced in the County Council Sehools—-26 
in London alone affording this opportunity 
—hut ten of the fine old classical schools 
like Eton, Harrow and Rugby and nearly 
all of the universities, including Cambridge 
and Oxford, began the teaching of Russian 
for commercial purposes. 

[ shall not take your time to review the 
splendid efforts of our nation’s commerce 
to command a favorable position in the 
world markets in the face of self imposed 
obstacles that would have discouraged any 
people lacking Yankee enterprise, not the 
least of which has been the apathy of our 
schools. Two facts support that statement. 
In 1910, on the very eve of the completion 
of the Panama Canal, it may be said, that 
Spanish was not studied for commercial 
purposes by any of the 1,316,178 students 
in our high schools and colleges. And in 
1914, with Russian trade valued at $#44.- 
832,988 Russian was studied by a few ad- 
vanced language students for purely philo- 
logical purposes, namely, to determine the 
racial relations of Slavs, Hindus, Romans, 
Teutons, ete. 

The delinquency of our schools in these 
two respects offers a sad commentary, not 
only because there was a positive material 
advantage to this nation in having a large 
number of our young men trained for 
direct trade with the Slavic- and Spanish- 
speaking peoples, but because the formula- 
tion of a national foreign policy for us de- 
mands that we have common understand- 
ing and common action with Latin-America 
and Russia. No demoeraey with repub- 
lican form of government can establish 
permanent bases of international accord 
without the opportunity for catholic study 
of the resources, habits and customs of 
these nations, to which there is only one 
key, namely, their languages, the possession 
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of which can only be gained by patient and 
long continued effort. 

If now, through lack of centralizing au- 
thority, after the manner of the French 
and Italian, or through failure to appre- 
ciate the need of our country for an un 
failing, favorable trade balance, a definite 
trade policy, and a definite, nay, uniform 
course of training for foreign trade, as 
Germany has done and Great Britain is 
now doing, our schools continue to function 
in response to purely local needs and the 
delicate machinery of inner relationships 
that have been built within the school hier 
archy by committees on prescribed studies, 
entrance and graduate requirements, ete.. 
it shall then be our national task to make 
training for foreign service the nation’s 
business, and ways and means shall be 
found to perform this educational service, 
either in federal academies established for 
that purpose or in subsidized institutions 
strategically situated and favorably dis 
posed to train for the nation’s need. May 
I presume to repeat what ean safely be 
considered to be the nation’s business: To 
undertake and support whatever can be 
better done by it than by any constituent 
part thereof, but the profit from which will 
aecerue to all; to refrain from undertaking 
whatever can be done just as well by state 
or individual, the profit from which will 
not redound to the profit of all. Surely 
training for all foreign service, commercial 
or consular, belongs to the former. 

Four years ago I expressed before the 
second annual convention in St. Louis of 
the National Foreign Trade Counei]l my 
honest belief that we could not train ade 
quately for foreign service without a fed- 
eral school of commerce, and urged the 
early establishment of such an institution 
in Washington, where there is available 
superb cooperative teaching service of ex- 


perts from the departments of State, Com- 
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merce and Treasury, capable not only of 


creating the class atmosphere essential to 
a safe and consistent interpretation of the 
nation’s enlarging foreign participation 
through federal enactments with respect to 
treaty relations, commerce and banking, 
but of inducting students with haste with- 
that 


which all students in preparation for for- 


out waste into body of knowledge 


eign service must possess. Two years ago, 
while debating the same measure before the 
National 
nual meeting in New York, I felt less sure 


Education Association at its an- 
of my ground, owing to the rapid growth 
of interest for the subject in our higher 
institutions and the attempt on their part 
to introduce one or more subjects in train- 
ing for foreign service. To-day, I am less 
inclined than ever to insist upon this meas- 
ure as a sine qua non although the advan- 
tage to national welfare by the establish- 
ment of a federal institution for this dis- 
tinctive training is to me as great as ever. 

Three factors are essential in successful 
foreign service, 


preparation for namely, 


government, ‘business, and the schools. 
There is community of interest here, and 
cooperation is essential. The problem once 
understood, only by organized coordinated 
effort can we secure a successful solution. 
Ilowever admirable the educational pro- 
grams of government or business may be 
in overcoming the defects of the schools, 
working independently their programs can 
he only temporary makeshifts. Business 
will continue to offer in lieu of the funda- 
mentals a body of a posteriori knowledge, 
however pertinent this may be in furnish- 
ing the technique of foreign trade; and 


covernment, under our form of govern- 


ment, possessing only the power of moral 
suasion the will 
continue to interpret a national foreign 


with respect to schools 


relations policy in the spirit and terms of 


party programs. The cooperation of all 
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parts of our organized public school system 
is fundamentally necessary in training for 
foreign service. The government can per- 
haps never support and direct a sufficient 
number of schools to train the recruits or 
privates of commerce in the fundamentals. 
The 


however, must stand ready to offer and 


elementary and secondary schools, 
teach with proper implications the prepara- 
tory subjects of commerce, including mod- 
ern languages. A national policy with 
voluntary subseription on the part of the 
state and city schools must be determined 
which will safeguard this course of train- 
ing and not leave the acceptance or re- 
jection of courses to the eaprice of local 
city and state authorities. 

In conclusion, ] beg now to hold in re- 
serve for the present any program tor the 
establishment of a federal university of 
commerce and of federal academies to ar- 
ticulate with the same. Let us see first if 
we can build for our purpose on our pres- 
ent educational system. Ways and means 
must be found, however, for the immediate 
introduction of new subjects and the modi- 
fication in presentation of those already 
offered in all cities that possess actual or 
Direct 


must be given by the schools and colleges 


potential export trade. response 
to the requests of duly accredited federal 
agencies that may be empowered to advise 
and direct instruction for foreign service, 
to distribute federal money appropriated 
for the support of this instruction, and to 
render cooperative teaching service at such 
times and in such schools as the subject 
may demand and the program of coopera- 
tion permit. Only in this manner can our 
schools and colleges meet the responsibility 
vested in them as the training factor of the 
nation; can be induced to offer and ade- 
quately teach at once and in a satisfactory 
manner the really large body of essential 


knowledge; can train efficiently for local 
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or national commercial needs with ade- 


quate vocational guidance; and can be- 
come the nation’s nursery where there can 
he planted the seed of proper understand- 
ing of a nation’s international obligations, 
proper 
forth, the nation’s priceless possession and 
knowl- 


edge of all engaged in the foreign service 


to become, under nurture hence- 


the indispensable and invaluable 
of this country. 

Commerce on the high seas shall again 
hecome the heritage of this nation, inalien- 
situation, its resources, 


able through its 


and the mission it should perform by virtue 


of its political principles and_ political 
destiny. Our nation will never become a 
mere nation of traders. We must, and 
shall, prepare ourselves to give to our 


carriers of commerce, the cooperating 
diplomats of the future, the inspirational 
it affords the skill 


demanded of every transaction in the prae- 


training which, while 
tise of trade, teaches respect of man for 
man, the rights of races, and the territorial 
integrity of nations. 
GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT 
U. S. Bureau or Epucation 


THE FATHER’S OCCUPATION AS A 
FACTOR OF ELIMINATION 

MANY surprising statements have been 
made with regard to the effect of the 
father’s occupation on the length of the 
child’s school life. It has been generally 
accepted as a fact that the children of lower 
paid parents leave school at an early age. 
But much of this has been merely conjec- 
ture and made without statistical basis or 
proof. 

In the study entitled ‘‘Causes of the 
Elimination of Students in Publie Second- 
ary Schools of New York City,’’ by Dr. J. 
K. Van Denberg, the father’s oceupation 
was considered, but only as a minor phase 
of the subject. Similarly, Mr. Irving King 
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in an article in The School Review, March, 
1914, under the title ‘‘The Vocational In 
terests, Study Habits, and Amusements of 
the Pupils in Certain High Schools in 
lowa’’ makes incidental mention of father’s 
occupation. 

The object of this study is to inquire 
more in detail into that relation in the case 
of pupils eliminated from the Boston High 
School of Commerce. 

As a basis for such a study, the official 
records of 1,107 470 
pupils graduated, 178 pupils transferred 
from the 


pupils eliminated, 


to other high schools or moved 
eity, and 774 pupils still in school were 
used. This makes a total of 2,529 cases ex 
amined and included al! the pupils who had 
entered the High School of Commerce from 
its foundation in 1906 to July 1, 1914, with 
the exception of those for whom the records 
were incomplete so that they could not be 
classified by father’s occupation. How 
ever, so small a percentage was omitted for 
this cause that the effect on the final result 
would be slight. 

The eard from 
were taken 
residence, birth, age at entrance, grammar 


record which the data 


includes such items as name, 


school attended, date of discharge, cause of 
discharge, father’s name, occupation and 
place of business. It also contains the com 
plete high-school history of the boy, giving 
records of scholarship, attendance and con- 
duct entered every two months, and a final 
grade for the vear in each subject studied. 

It would have been very interesting and 
followed up the incom- 


valuable to have 


plete records and to have verified many 


entries that seemed wrong. An attempt 
was made to study the records entered 
under ‘‘Cause of Discharge.’’ ‘‘ Family 


Cireumstances’’ was given as the cause in 


many cases. A study of the record, how- 
ever, often showed scholarship of a very low 


grade or extremely poor conduct, which 
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seemed to indicate that the real reason for 
leaving had not been given. Undoubtedly 


‘Family Cireumstances’’ was the reason 
assigned by the parents on withdrawing 
the boy but usually a greater effort will be 
made to keep a child in school when he is 
being successful than when he is sure of 
losing his class standing. 

At first an attempt was made to classify 
the occupations according to the method 
of the United States census, but there were 
so many groups and consequently so few 
falling under many of the groups and, as 
for the purpose of this study, there was 
little the 
there grouped, it seemed advisable to adopt 
a different method of classification. 

Some uncertainty arose in classifying on 
account of the confusion of terms, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘clerks’’ and ‘‘salesmen.’’ At first 
attempt was made to keep these two classes 


connection between classes as 


separate, but in many cases it was easy to 
see from the business address given that 
these terms had been used very carelessly. 
Since these two occupations hold about the 
same place both economically and socially, 
Again, in 
many cases it was not evident whether the 


it seemed wise to combine them. 


father in question was a proprietor or an 
employee, as such entries as ‘‘butcher’’ and 
‘‘manufacturer’’ were found when other 
data on the card and personal knowledge 
of the case indicated that employee was 
meant. Also such **metal 
dealer’’ were found when it seemed quite 
probable that ‘‘junk ecollector’’ would have 
Doubtless cases were 


entries as 


fitted the case better. 
discarded, but the percentage of such cases 
was so small as to have very little effect on 
the final result. 

It seems that these difficulties are not econ- 
fined to this study, as Dr. Van Denberg 
mentions some of the kind in his 
‘*Causes of the Elimination of Students in 
Public Secondary Schools of New York 


Same 
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City’’; also the compilers of the United 
States Census report of 1910 find similar 
difficulty. 


In many of the results which follow, the 
number of cases examined was so small as 
to make the results of little value. These 
results are tabulated with the rest, how- 
ever, but their weight must be discounted 
in making comparisons. 

I am fully aware of the fact that the in- 
come of the family is not alone dependent 
on the father, but may be increased by the 
earnings of older brothers and 
Also that the needed income is dependent 
on the number of children to be supported. 
But the records used gave no such data 
and, as many of the pupils in question left 
school as much as eight years ago it was 
impossible to investigate that question. 

It must be remembered that this is a 
purely vocational school and makes no at- 
tempt at college preparation. Some boys 
do go on to college and many take advanced 
work in the evening commercial schools 


sisters. 


and colleges. Our course, however, is not 
planned to meet college entrance require- 
ments. 

The following table chart shows the eclassi- 
fication, total number of cases examined, 
and the per cent. eliminated, graduated, 
transferred, and still in school. 

The present make-up of the school popu- 
lation shows an abnormally large number 
of sons of unskilled workers and federal 
and city employees, while the number of 
sons of personal workers, executive and 
professional men is very small. 

The school has never been popular with 
the professional men, but at present it 
seems to appeal to them much less than 
heretofore as a place to fit their sons for 
their life work. The explanation is pos- 
sibly found in the fact that the school does 
not prepare for college. 

The per cent. transferred or moved from 
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TABLE I 


Distribution of the Total Number of Pupils entered 
Since 1906, whose Fathers were in the 


Specified Occupations 





» 2 la lage 
P23 fs 
z eBedleslcd 
= §*'8* §-'s% 

Bee or 
Manual workers 1,263 44/18 6/32 
Agriculture... .. 26 46.19 4/31 
Artisans . 802 44°20 6) 30 
Transportation . 247 45/15 6/34 
Personal . . - Phatees 41 54 14. 7/24 
Unskilled .. 147 44; 9 7/41 
Business and professional - 692 40 21 10/30 
NINN ie ais oid hor a oe . : 240 39|'20 7/34 
Executives ...... 92 42/19 13) 26 
Clerks, salesmen and B. K.... 318 40/20 10) 30 
Professional . . ° , 42 33 31 19) 17 
Federal and city . 230 41/22, 2/35 
Police, firemen, P. O... 127 38'24 2)|37 
Executive and clerical . 55 42/20 2/37 
Laborers......... 48 50/19 4/27 
ee 16 69; 9 13 13 
328 51,16 8 | 25 


No father 


the city is rather interesting. We find sta- 
bility among the manual workers and the 
federal and city employees, while the vacil- 
lation comes from the clerks and salesmen, 
executive and professional men. Although 
it does not appear in the table, it was very 
noticeable from the records that a vast ma- 
jority of these changes in the group of exec- 
utives came from removal from the city, 
while in the professional group it was on 
account of transfer to another high school 
in the city. 

The manual workers show an excess of 
elimination and a small proportion of grad- 
uates, while the business and professional 
groups show the condition just reversed. 
In the case of the sons of the unskilled 
laborer it is decidedly noticeable that a very 
much smaller per cent. graduate than in 
the other groups of the manual workers. 
The professional group holds the extreme 
position in three of the four points noted. 
The present per cent. in school of sons of 
men who have retired is smaller than the 
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per cent. of professional men, but there are 
so few in the retired group that it may be 
disregarded. With that exception, the pro- 
fessional group holds the highest position 
in the per cent. graduated and transferred 
and the lowest in the per cent. eliminated 
and now in school. 

A comparison of the per cent. of the 
total entering population coming from the 
homes of the different occupations and the 
per cent. of the whole city population en- 
gaged in the different occupations revealed 
several facts. In 
these per cents. were quite nearly equal. 
The manual workers are 65.4 per cent. of 
the city population and the whole entering 


interesting most cases 


population proved to have been 57.8 per 
cent. from the homes of manual workers. 
In these cases, however, the variation was 
found to be very wide. (a) The profes- 
sional men according to the census make up 
about 5.7 per cent. of the entire city popu 
lation while the pupils entered from such 
homes have been only 1.9 per cent. of the 
total number entering. (b) Unskilled la- 
borers are classed as 4.4 per cent. of the 
city population, while the pupils from 
such homes reach 6.7 per cent. of the entire 
number entering. (c) Still more surpris- 
ing is the class of federal and city em- 
Their children number 10.5 per 
cent. of the 


while they number only 2.9 per cent. of the 


ployees. 
whole entering population 
whole city population. 

Many conjectures might be made as to 
the probable causes, such as size of fam- 
ilies, that the vocational idea appealed to 
them, ete. It seems quite possible that the 
federal and city employees may have been 
influenced by the interest of the mayor in 
the foundation of the school. 

A study of the average age of elimina- 
tion revealed the fact that there was an ex- 
difference of and two 

The average age of those leaving 


treme one 


months. 


year 
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school whose fathers were in federal or city 
employ in executive or clerical position was 
sixteen years, ten months, while the average 
age of sons of unskilled laborers was fifteen 
years, eight months. The average age of 
elimination of the whole group of manual 
workers was sixteen years, of the federal 
and city employees, sixteen years and four 
months, of the business and professional 
group, sixteen years, six months. 

The following table and chart show that 
not only is the average age near sixteen 
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CuHart 1. Summary of Distribution of Elimina- 


tions by Ages. 
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years but that by far the largest number 
are being eliminated at that age. 


TABLE II 
Distribution of Elimination Per Cent. eliminated 


at Specified Ages 





= = 0 St © @ 
Zz 2: = 2312/2 
= Ss #46 SS k& > 

Manual workers 558 2 21/23 28:16) 7 

Agriculture 2 S67 817 
Artisans 349 3 21/23 28'16' 7 2 

Transportation 111 2 21 26261510 

Personal 22 9 32 32:23) 5 
Unskilled 64 3 27/23:2519 2 2 
Business and profession . . 275 2 12/20'25/23)13) 5 
Owners 94 3 14:17 202514 7 
Clerks - 128 2 13/2125 25'13' 2 
Professional : 14 14:29 141421 7 
Executives 39 3 323381810 5 
Federal and city 95 2 16:24 2318) 9 7 
Police and firemen, P. O 43 4 825 2523 8 6 
Executives and clerks 23 13 26 13 13 22 13 
Laborers 24 33, 21 29 13 4 


It will be noticed that the highest point 
of elimination is between sixteen years and 
seventeen years in every case except un 
skilled laborers, where the highest point is 
at fourteen years; owners, where it is be- 
tween seventeen and eighteen; professional 
men, where it is between fifteen and six- 
teen with another very high point between 
eighteen and nineteen, federal and city 
executives and clerks, where the facts are 
the same as with the professional men; and 
city laborers, where it. is again between 
fourteen and fifteen years. 

This table considers only those elimi- 
nated ; considering also those who remained 
to graduate we find that 23 per cent. of the 
manual workers remained in school after 
eighteen years of age, 31 per cent. of the 
business and professional group remained, 
while 34 per cent. of the federal and city 
employees remained after that age. Twenty- 
three per cent. of the manual workers, as a 
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whole, remained, but only 12 per cent. of 
the children of the unskilled laborers re- 
mained till after eighteen years. 


TABLE Ill 
Distribution by Per Cents. of the 
ures of each one eliminated. 


Number of Fail- 
Also Per 








Cent. having D in Deportment 
Per Cent. Falling 
in 
&) 2) Ess *¢ 
2i\a e.8 ga 
¢ = = z vA = 
Z\S|e B | & 
Manual workers 30 | 21 18 | 32 12 
Agriculture 17 | 25 | 17 | 42 - 
Artisans..... ; 28; 22 18, 32 12 
Transportation . 32 | 21 |17 | 30 10 
Personal service 32 | 27 | 9! 32 27 
Unskilled . 38,10 20 32 10 
Business and professional 30/17 13 41 20 
Owners. : : .-/ 32113 }13 | 43 26 
Executives. . 27; 8/14 51 14 
Clerks, salesmen, B. K 29 | 23 11 38 15 
Professional... . . 29/14/29 29 43 
Federal and city. 22/14 10 54 16 
Police, firemen, P. O 21/21/13 45 17 
Executive and clerical 19; 5| 5 71 29 
Laborers : : 22/113; 9/| 56 4 
Retired a eerary e- 46' 9 9 36 9 
No father. . 31°15 18. 36 12 


Table III. and Chart II. give an attempt 
to discover to what extent the matter of 
scholarship and attainment in school may 
be considered as a factor in elimination 
and whether they play the same part in the 
children of all oceupations. 
the data for this table, the last recorded 
marks were taken, when a pupil left at 
the end of the year. 


In collecting 


The last marks are 
then the year’s marks in the subject. In 
all other the last marks recorded 
were disregarded and all marks immedi- 
ately preceding them were taken. The rea- 
son for thus discarding the last marks is 
that they are often the effect of leaving, or 
of prospective leaving, rather than the 
cause. My experience has shown that many 
pupils, when it has been decided at home 
that they shall leave school at a certain 


cases, 
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make no further effort to perform 
this many 
pupils whose regular work is well above 


date, 


their school duties. In way 
the passing line may accumulate a number 
of failures in the short period after it has 
been decided that they shall leave school. 
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Pupils Eliminated. 


that failure 


in two or more subjects is just and suffi- 


I have arbitrarily assumed 


cient cause for discouragement on the part 
of the pupil, or dissatisfaction on the part 
of the parent, so that it might be deemed 
unwise to allow the pupil to remain longer 
in school. When a pupil has failures in two 
subjects the possibilities of his graduating 
with his class are remote. 


very It is quite 


possible to make up one failure, but the 
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boy who is behind in two subjects is seldom 
able to graduate without taking an extra 
On that basis, then, a just and suffi- 
might be 


year. 
for leaving school 
attainment for those 


cient cause 


found in the school 
above the line and the cause of leaving for 
those below the line must be found else- 
where. 

Nearly two thirds (64 per cent.) of the 
sons of federal and city employees were 
failing two or more subjects at leaving, 
while among the children of manual work- 
ers only one half (50 per cent.) ; and in the 
business and professional class a little more 
than one half (54 per cent.) were failing in 


two or more subjects. 
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he is a disturbing element in the class, and, 
on account of disorderly conduct he is 
gaining no good from the school and is only 
forming habits of lawlessness, his parents 
are asked to withdraw him. Poor conduct 
makes the life of High School of Commerce 
boy rather unpleasant. Table III. shows 
that the conduct may have been a large fac- 
tor in many cases. Here 20 per cent. of 
the sons of the business and professional 
men seem to find some explanation, 16 per 
cent. of the federal and city employees, and 
12 per cent. of the manual workers. 

As a summary, I have attempted to show 
the relative positions of the various groups 
by ranking them on the basis of each study 


TABLE iv 


Summary 


$3. S| 2 | 2p 
geS 82 55 4s 
eg= 58 | Ss" | 5” 
OF < ' - 
Manual workers 
Agriculture 7 i l 5 
Artisans Ss S 7 s 
Transportation 10 8 8 10 
Personal service ; 11 6 3 11 
Unskilled 5 ll ll 12 
Business and profession: 
Owners 6 3 6 3 
Executive. .. ; 4 2 2 6 
Clerks, salesmen and B. K 9 5 4 7 
Professional 12 2 3 2 
Federal and city employees: 
Police, firemen and P. O. ... 3 4 3 4 
Clerical and executive l 5 1 
Laborers. 2 10 10 9 
Retired 9 8 13 
No father 7 9 14 


Scholarship thus seems to be a very im- 
portant fact in elimination among the chil- 
dren of all occupations. But by this cause 
a far smaller percentage of the children 
of the manual worker can be explained than 
of other occupations. 

The influence of deportment on elimi- 
nation should be also considered. Often 
when a boy’s conduct has become such that 











, gE 

Bas 2 s 5 at Tall § = 

ae» 22 $6168 8S 382 Gs 

S03, g° | 6") &° | 8S |e ga) a - 

230 : $ 
2 11 4 4 8 1.9 3 3 0 
9 5 5 3 6 6.6 7 l 0 
10 3 4 6 7 a3 9 l l 
sS 1 10 7 11 7.6 10 2 4 
12 6 4 Ss 6 8.3 ll 0 5 
5 S 9 3 3 5.1 4 3 0 
1 12 6 4 5 4.7 2 3 l 
7 4 7 3 4 5.6 6 l 0 
4 9 12 l 1 5.1 4 5 2 
3 10 s 2 2 3 l 5 0 
7 13 ll 3 5 5.2 5 4 2 
6 12 1 4 9 7.0 8 2 3 
13 2 3 Ss 12 8.5 12 2 5 
ll 7 5 5 10 8.5 12 0 t 


which seemed to bear any distinct relation 
to elimination. Several lines of investiga- 
tion were pursued which could not be in- 
eluded in this article. The results have 
been ranked with the others for this sum- 
mary. 

Including in this table the comparison 
with the city population gives the profes- 
sional class a lower position in the list, and 
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the federal and city employees a higher 
position than they would have if this item 
were omitted. It would seem that in fair- 
ness to the professional group this item 
should be omitted, as Dr. Van Denburg 
showed that the percentage of children of 
professional men in the general high school 
is high and therefore this small percentage 
would not seem to be a matter of elimina- 
tion, but a matter of choice of another high 
school. In the case of the federal and city 
employees, however, his study also shows a 
high pereentage in the general school which 
indieates that persons engaged in these 
occupations usually appreciate the oppor- 
tunities offered by the high school and 
make use of them to a larger extent than 
any of the other groups. Fairness to 
them demands that the comparison with the 
city population should be included. 

In preparing Table LV. I have in each 
of the tables assigned rank one to the group 
making the best record in that particular 
study; rank two to the group making the 
next best record, ete. In some cases the 
best record is the highest per cent.; e. g., 
per cent. remaining till after eighteen, or 
per cent. graduating. In other cases, the 
best record is shown by the smallest per 
cent.; e. g., eliminated under fifteen years, 
per cent. remaining less than one year, per 
cent. elminated. These ranks were then 
totalled and averaged and in turn these 
averages were assigned ranks in order. 

In this final ranking as a summary of the 
studies set forth in this paper the group 
clerks hold the most advantageous position ; 
consisting of police, firemen and postal 
executive, second; agricultural workers, 
third; owners and professional men, 
fourth, ete., with personal service, unskilled 
laborer, retired and no father coming in 
that order at the end of the list. The po- 
lice, firemen and postal clerks group, and 
the professional group appear among the 
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The un- 
than 


first three in the list five times. 
skilled laborer better 
fourth and only once are they found in that 
place. The firemen postal 
clerks, on the other hand, are ranked be- 
With the 


exceptions of city laborer and agricultural 


never ranks 


police, and 


yond the eighth place only once. 


workers, the entire groups of business and 
professional men are federal and city em- 
ployees rank above the manual workers. 
Of course, the city laborers are manual 
workers, and the agricultural workers were 
so few in number as to be disregarded. 
When this study was commenced it was 
with the full that the 
cause of elimination was the disinclination 


conviction great 
on the part of the pupil to study and, as may 
be seen from the chart of scholarship, that 
But after careful 
study of the results of this investigation, 


is a very potent factor. 


it seems very evident that family circum. 
stances are a very important factor. Pupils 
who leave school in the middle of the year 
usually leave on account of poor attain- 
ment and those cases are the ones that the 
teacher remembers and charges up the elim- 
ination to poor effort. 

But the large number who leave at the 
end of a school year fall out unnoticed. 
They leave at a time of transfer from one 
class-room to another and are forgotten be- 
fore the summer vacation has passed. It 
seems quite probable that a study of cases 
as related to time of might 
show that those who leave in June usually 
leave on account of family circumstances, 
while those who leave during the year 
usually leave on account of poor effort. 

One can not compare the per cent. elimi 
nated and the per cent. graduated under 
the different occupations of Table I. with- 
out realizing that the extremes of 44 per 
cent. eliminated to 9 per cent. graduated 
in the unskilled manual division, and 33 
per cent. eliminated to 31 per cent. gradu- 


elimination 
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ated in the professional group mean some- 
thing more than scholarship. At the same 
time the number that seem to be accounted 
for on the basis of scholarship for these 
two is approximately the 
Also the variation of one year and two 


classes same. 
months in the age of leaving school be- 
the unskilled manual workers and 
the executives and clerical federal and city 


tween 


employees does not seem hke a freak of 
It should also be remembered that 
in the the 
possibly be accounted for on the basis of 


chanee. 


latter class number that may 


scholarship is double the number in the 


former class. The variations of age of 
elimination between the whole manual 


workers and the business and professional 
class is six months and again it must be 
that the number possibly 

account 


remembered 
eliminated on of scholarship is 
greater in the latter class. 

There seems to be no doubt that the elim- 
ination is greatest in the class of manual 
workers and greatest there among the un- 
skilled workers. Also it seems that this 
elimination is not due to poor scholarship 
There seems to be two other 
The fathers of these 
occupations may not desire an education 
This, however, seems hardly 


in this group. 
possible explanations. 


for their sons. 
possible as in most cases parents who have 
had to work hard all their lives wish their 
children to have such a start in life that 
they may be able to live more easily. In 
very few cases do the boys of the school 
leave to enter manual labor positions. It is 
usually to enter commercial life of some 
kind. 

The other possible explanation is on the 
basis of father’s income. This seems by far 
To be sure, at pres- 


the more satisfactory. 
ent, many of the manual workers are very 
well paid, but it must be remembered that 
this study covers the period from 1906 to 
1914, much of which was a period of finan- 
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cial depression when there was little build- 
ing, and when many of our factories were 
on short-time when the 
bonuses of the last three years were un- 
known. The fact that the city laborers, 
transportation employees and unskilled la- 


schedules and 


borers appear in that order at the end of 
the general summary rating indicates that 
these occupations which are known to be so 
poorly paid find it necessary to take their 
children from school in order to assist in 
the support of the family. 
Epwarp J. Rowse 
Hicu ScHoo. or COMMEKCE, 
BosToNn 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA AND PRO- 
FESSOR LUCKEY 


Dr. H. B. ALexanper, professor of philos 
ophy in the of Nebraska, has 
written under date of July 25, 1918, the follow 
ing letter to Dr. G. W. A. Luckey, who has 
been removed by the regents from his position 


University 


as professor of education and dean of the 
school of education: 

I attended and closely followed nearly every ses 
sion of the regents’ court in the recent trial of a 
group of University of Nebraska men accused ot 
disloyalty by the State Council of Defense. 
present at the hearings in which your own ease was 
certain that 


I was 
specifically considered. I am _ very 
when the official records of the trial are made ac 
cessible they will show that you were accused on 
the basis of two incidents and two only, viz.: 

1. An alleged utterance of yours in the town of 
Howells, reported by the editor of the local paper, 
who acknowledged on the stand that he did not 
follow your speech carefully and that he made no 
full notes of it. His testimony was very uncon- 
vineingly corroborated by one other member of the 
audience that heard you speak. The explanation 
which you gave (accompanied by your notes) made 
it clear that no disloyalty was intended, and that 
none would have been inferred had the editor in 
question been giving reasonable attention. 

2. Two variously quoted expressions which you 
used at a session of a discussion elub—the Open 
Forum—in Lincoln. Two members of this club, 
whose political opinions were avowedly at odds 
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with yours, professed themselves as shocked by 
your utterances; the remaining members present 
apparently some fifteen) found no intimation of 
any want either of loyalty or lack of respect for 
your own government in these utterances, and in 
this judgment all sensible men will concur. 

The regents, in their decision, gave the only pos 
sible one with respect to your loyalty and your 
to your country’s cause—viz., that in 
both you were above reproach. They further ac 
knowledged (what the trial clearly brought out) 
that you had worked to the extent of your abili 


devotion 


ties for the furtherance of our national interests 
in the war. 

The regents did, however, regard the criticism 
which had befallen you as of such a nature as to 
make your continuance with the university some 
thing of a public liability, and therefore they asked 
fact of 
newspaper agitation and other forms of irrespon 


your resignation. In my opinion, the 
sible public suspicion influenced them to this view, 
which, considering that the university is a state 
supported institution, for whose welfare they are 
responsible, is not without warrant. The unfor 
tunate feature of the situation is, apart from its 
effect upon your work, that it places you in the 
wholly undeserved attitude of one needing self 
justification. No sane man doubts for a moment 
the integrity of your character or the fine patriot 
ism of your motives, 

I sincerely hope that you will speedily find your- 
self in some post commensurate with your abili 
ties, where you can render service unperturbed by 
the petty misunderstandings for which there is no 
room in this great day of our nation’s trial. 


THE LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
IN nine months the Library War Service, 
conducted by the American Library Associa- 
tion, has become the most universal library in 


the world. Its accomplishments include 36 
camp library buildings erected, 41 large camp 
libraries established, 91 hospital and Red Cross 
houses supplied with books, 212 libraries in 
service, 237 small military camps and posts 
equipped with book collections, 249 naval and 


marine stations and vessels supplied with li- 
braries, 1,323 branches and stations placed in 
Y. M. C. A. and Knights of Columbus huts, 
barracks and mess halls, 385,310 books shipped 
overseas, 411.505 books bought, most of them 
technical, 2,100,000 gift books in service. 
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Wherever there are American soldiers there 
is to be found the 


camps are 


iibrarv, and in the big 


military numerous branches and 


company stations. Even American prisoners 


of war in Germany are not neglected by the 


library service, for arrangements have been 
completed in Switzerland for serving them 
through that country. The Army with its 


] 


combat troops, its training areas and schools, 


lines of communication, including construe- 


tion men, guards, stevedores and others, and 


the headquarters and detached units, is reached 
by the Library War Service. The service ex 


tends to the navy with its vessels, ship bases, 


] 


mine bases and aviation stations, as also to 


both the army and navy recreation centers, in 
hospitals and in captivity. 


While the marked in a 


serious study of war, the war libraries are not 


interest now is 


confined to technical books or that subject. 
Instead, these compose the smaller part of the 
that have 
Med 
ical and veterinary books at hospitals are suy 


Other books are 


libraries, and are largely the ones 


been bought by the library association, 


plied by the surgeon general. 
gathered by public li 
Books to aid 


studies 


provided from gifts 
braries throughout the country. 


vocational training and_ scientific 


usually are purchased. Recreational reading, 


books, and 
travel are supplied from the gift collections. 


fiction, war history, biography 


Scrap books are useful for bed patients and 
for illiterates. A demand also has been suy 
plied for books to classes in French and to 
classes of men with an imperfect knowledge of 
English. Magazines, in endless number, are 
added monthly. 

More than four million books were collected 
during the gift campaign conducted recently 
by public libraries in every city of the country. 
he adquarters 


The exact number reported to 


here was 3,896,054, but this does not include 


thousands distributed by the city libraries to 
nearby military, naval and marine camps and 
stations, of which no record was sent to head- 


summary of the distribution of 


quarters. A 
gift books follows: To 41 large military camps 
317,504; to 237 


and naval stations, 1, small 
which include 47 aviation 


military camps, 
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schools repair depots, 244,754; to 116 
135,480: to 17 


to 116 vessels, 32,029; 


and 
marine 
to 91 


to SIX despatch otheces for 


naval stations, 
21,185; 


29,503 ; 


small 
stations, 
hospitals, 
overseas shipment, 385,310; total, 2,165,593. 

The cost 
its workers are volunteers 


for the library service—although 


many of has been 
about three quarters of a million dollars, and 
the future monthly expenditures are expected 


to be The 


suthcient funds to continue its work until next 


about $150,000. association has 


December. The receipts of the association to 


June 1 last were $1,759,236.18. 


THE TRAINING COURSE AT THE ARMY 
CHAPLAIN SCHOOL! 


As a result of a visit of inspection by the 


advisory committee on religious and educa- 
tional activity in the army and navy, a num 


ber of changes have been made in the instrue- 


tional courses in the Training School for Army 
Chaplains at Camp Zachary Taylor. 

More stress will be laid in future upon ac 
quainting the students with the work of the 


Navy 


Camp Activities and all related war activities, 


Army and Commissions on Training 


particularly those within the such as 
the Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, Jew- 
ish Welfare Board, ete. 
has been asked to detail a representative to act 


camps, 
Each of these groups 


as a liaison agent. The representatives will 
become members of the school faculty. 


The 


handbook be prepared containing a variety of 


committee has recommended that a 
information useful to chaplains, including a 
brief statement of the principal fundamental 
tenets of the various religious denominations, 
so as to give to each chaplain an intelligent 
understanding of the men whom he must serve 
of denominations other than his own. This 
recommendation has been approved. 

Increase of practical field work under the 
guidance of experienced chaplains has been 
ordered and the faculty is to be augmented as 
soon as possible by the presence of chaplains 
who have had field experience at the front. 


eall 


for a short review of the great events in our 


Other recommendations concurred in 


history and the fundamental principles of our 


1 Publication authorized by the War Department, 
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government; a more intensive military traiz 
ing; some little additional time each day for 
personal religious exercises; prayers, reading 
an increased library, with 
and the con 


version of the last day of the course into a day 


the scriptures, etc., 
a bibliography of helpful books; 


of prayer or spiritual retreat for all candidates, 
the differing religious bodies to meet sepa 
rately or together, according to their ow 
rules. 

Hereafter, so far as practicable, all chaplains 
will be appointed from among those who havi 
successfully completed the course of training 


provided for in this school. 


STUDENTS FOR TECHNICAL TRAINING 
For education in general military service, 
under the order designating men of the draft 
age on the selected rolls, who are at least gram 
mar-school graduates, 5,506 have been appor- 
tioned among the following institutions for 


technical training, entrainment taking place 


August 15: 
Agricultural College of Utah, 


die eee aaa noon ein ms 207 
Colorado: Colorado Agricultural College, St. 


California: 
Logan, 


Collins, Colo. ‘ 5 paanreec ee a7 
Delaware: Bliss Electrical School, Takoma 

Pt ia scat cceseetdecesasens ; 5 
Florida: University of Florida, Gainesville, 

atin cee es Ruts ade hte we ele wee 150 
Georgia: University of Florida, Gainesville, 

EE Tithe hd ola caret aia Sd haa a Ak 6 a er 190 


Idaho: 
Illinois: Northwestern University, Evanston, 

UR aman che ara wick a a ire Air ale ae igen o . 206 
Iowa: Des Moines College, Des Moines, Iowa. 206 
Kentucky (colored): Branch Normal School. 175 


Louisiana: Louisiana State University, Baton 


University of Idaho, Moseow, Idaho. 105 


DA cou cnkend.d eae Ba6 ds ewes ee 164 
Maryland: Georgia School of Technology, 
GI os cette esesaenneccneses 290 
Michigan: Michigan School of Mines, Hough- 
SS Sakae ead scne cdoannneendee 206 
Mississippi (colored): Western University, 
CURERED, TEODB.. co ccciscescvcecseses 10 
Nebraska: Agricultural College of Utah, 
i iid cckeChkhis awe soe ome 145 
Nevada: University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 103 
New Jersey: Pennsylvania State College, 
eS A, Bs Sb bee deeeisceesi 206 
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New York: 


Clarkson Institute of Technology, Pots- 
ME ei ne Oe aaa ane we's 190 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.. 154 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y... .. 370 
Oklahoma: 
Arkansas University, Fayetteville, Ark... 309 
Oklahoma University, Norman, Okla...... 154 
Oregon: Benson Polytechnic Institute, Port 
OE ee, eee , 303 
Pennsylvania: Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 412 
Rhode Island: Bliss Electric School, Takoma 
eS ee ew aaa ae atace, | aa 
Utah: Utah University, Salt Lake City .... 450 
Washington: Oregon Agricultural College, 
ee ee ee 247 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 


CLOSELY in line with the War Department’s 
make the draft 
forty-five, provision for 


ages 


recommendations to 
eighteen to with 
training of the younger men, is the report of 
Secretary Lane’s special committee on higher 
public, 


just made 


need for 


education and industry, 


wherein the nation’s technically 
trained men is defined and a specific higher 
education program urged. 

Fuller 


The committee, which consisted of 


E. Callaway, a financier of Lagrange, Ga., 
Samuel M. Felton, director general of mili 
tary railways for the War Department, and 
President E. A. Alderman, of the University 
of Virginia, points out how essential it is, if 
the government’s far-reaching military plans 
are to be carried out successfully, that the 
processes of higher education be maintained at 
the highest possible efficiency—especially those 
having to do with the future supply of men 
and women trained in scientific and technical 
subjects, including teachers in these fields. 
That it is impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of engineering knowledge and skill, 
in the broadest sense, is the judgment of Sec- 
retary Lane’s committee, not only directly in 
the conduct of military operations, but indi- 
rectly in the essential war industries, includ- 
ing agriculture. The report says: 


The engineering 
United States are infinitely greater than those of 


problems confronting the 
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10% 
any other of the great nat ® r ar iverage 
distance of more than 4,500 miles, across the eon 
tinents and the seas, we must transport all of tl 


men, munitions and supplies which are to represen 


us in Furthermore, the e 


this great struggle. 
tral powers prepared themselves for this conflict 


over a long period of years, and by this means 


termined its character to their own advantage 
large measure. The loss by our allies of men 
highly specialized training in the early stages of 


the war, and the difficulties in the wav of recovery 
leave this nation in the position of 
only remaining sources of s ipply 


the War Department has 


Pointing out how 
already taken steps, through the establis! 


ment of the student army training corps, to 


utilize the high r educational institutions 
training young men under 21, Secretary 
Lane’s committee makes the following recom 
mendations: 

The people of the United States should re \’ 


nize that the maintenance of the war strength of 
the nation in its full power demands the utmost 
efforts of all existing well-organized and adequat 
equipped colleges, universities and technical schools 
This means ever increasing and more devoted bod 
ies of students as well as faculties. 

Young people having the requisite qualifications 
should heed this urgent eall of their country, a: 
apply themselves diligently, enthusiastically and 
increasing numbers to the task of 
they 


preparing for 


the highest service of which are capable 


Wherever practicable, men should at tl 


young 
same time join the students’ enlisted reserve and 
prepare for military service, in order to be ready 
for that call also when it comes. 

should adjus 


Institutions of higher education 


their courses, so far as possible, to immediate war 
needs and to the demands which must inevitably 
come with the establishment of peace, and should 
develop those scientific 


especially and practical 
? 


branches of study which are essential to the win 
ning of the war, to the development of our indus 
tries and commerce, and to the accomplishment of 
the tasks of the civic and political life of the na 
tion. 

Educational institutions should use every effort 
to make the opportunities and privileges of train 
ing for public service accessible to all suitably 
prepared men and women of college age. In the 
cases of many worthy young men and women this 
will require some provision for assistance in meet 


ing payments for tuition and laboratory fees and 
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other necessary expenses of higher technical train 


ing 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Joun D. Snoop, superintendent of the 


public schools, died 
heart disease, in Rockville, Ind., on 


Sabina, Ohio, 


( hicago 
August 9. 
Mr. Shoop was born at 1867, 
and was educated in 


Washington Court House, Ohio. Later he at- 


tended the Indiana Normal University and the 


University of Chicago. He went to Chicago 
in 1903 and was appointed principal of a 
public school. He was appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of schools in 1909 and elected 
superintendent of the Chicago public schools 
191d. 
of Indiana in the interest of education when 
stricken. 


Mr. Shoop was making a speaking tour 


Dr. AvEN NELSON has been elected president 
of the University of Wyoming to succeed Dr. 
Clark A. Duniway. 

D.: 


Portland, Ore., has been elected superintendent 


Grout, assistant superintendent at 


of schools to sueceed L. R. Alderman, who be- 
comes director of war work. 


IF. M. Loncanecker, of Parkersburg, W. Va., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Racine, Wis., to succeed B. E. Nelson. 


DonaLp DuSuane, of Clinton, Ind., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools at Colum- 
F. Fitzgibbon. 


bus. He succeeds T. 


Dr. ALEXANDER S. KELLY, reelected 
president of the Oakland (California) Board 


of Education on July 8. 


was 


Proressor Cuester N. GreenouGu, of the 


department of English, will leave Harvard 
University at the end of the summer school 
to do administrative work in the Shipping 
Board in Washington under Dean Gay of the 
English A, 
had charge for several years, will be under the 
direction of F. W. C. Hersey, and his other 
courses will be given up for the year. Pro- 


fessor John L. Lowes, of Washington Univer- 


Business School. of which he has 


sity, who was recently appointed a professor 
of English, will give courses formerly in charge 
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of Professor Neilson, now president of Smith 
College. 

M. Levy-Bruu_, professor of the history of 
modern philosophy at the Sorbonne, has been 
appointed French exchange professor at Har- 
vard for 1918-1919. As he 


work for the French government, he 


is engaged in war 
will not 
go to Cambridge until February. 

THE election of Lord Robert Cecil as Chan- 
cellor of Birmingham University has been ap- 
proved by the Crown. The installation w 
take place on October 9. 

AT a special meeting of Armstrong College, 
Newcastle, England, the principal, Sir Henry 
Hadow, was granted leave of absence for th 
duration of the war and for the period of dk 
mobilization, as he had accepted the post, 
offered him by the Y. M. C. A. 
of director of 
lines of communication in France. 

Dr. MonsiLio medical 
schools of Brazil, is in the United States in 


order to make a study of the inspection work 


Universities 
Committee, education on th 


Sosia, director of 


which is being carried on in the public schools 
THE Chicago, 
whose right to reinstatement has been upheld 


Loeb board of education of 


by the action of the Supreme Court of Illi 
nois in declaring the incumbent board to be 
illegally in possession of the school offices, has 
Angus 


Roy Shannon, former attorney of the board, 


announced that it will seek possession. 
and Lewis E. Larson, former secretary and 
business manager who were dismissed follow- 
ing the seizure of the board rooms last fall, 
have also prepared to regain their offices. Th: 
that 
per- 


present incumbents have been warned 


will be held 


formed by them while in office. 


they accountable for acts 


On June 17, 18 and 19, representatives of 
the commissioner of education appeared befor 
the South Dakota State Educational Survey 
Commission at Pierre, S. Dak., and presented 
the report on education in the state prepared 
by the staff of experts from the Bureau of 
Education. In addition to the members of the 
survey commission, the governor of the staté 
and the heads of the higher educational inst 


tutions were algp present. The bureau's re- 
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port was unanimously adopted. The survey 


commission will in turn report the findings 
if the survey to the legislature, which meets 
in January, 1919, when it is hoped construe- 
tive legislation will be enacted. The members 
of the South Dakota survey staff, in addition 
to the Commissioner of Education, were as 
follows: Harold W. Foght, specialist 

) 


education, director of the survey; Samuel P. 


in rural 


Capen, specialist in higher education; Chester 
D. Jarvis, specialist in agricultural education; 
Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin, specialist in home 
Education, 


economies, all of the Bureau of 


and Professor Alexander Inglis, of Harvard 
University; W. F. 
and H. B. 


Ti ypeka, Kans. 


Russell, University of 


Towa, Wilson, superintendent of 


| ] 


schools, 


THE military status of the college man in 
the ranks of the Students’ 


Corps and his relation to the draft have been 


Army Training 
cleared up by a War Department decision. 
The student 
military service of the United States. 


already in 
Upon 


reaching draft age he becomes subject to reg- 


soldier is enlisted 


istration whenever the President directs. He 
is then placed in class 5-D by his local board. 
The draft board will not include him in calls 
he remains in the 

Corps. On the 


long as 


for induction as 


Students’ Army Training 


day the order number of the student soldier is 
reached the 
president, to the commanding officer, and to 


the Adjutant General. A 


fact is reported to the college 
report upon the 


record as a student soldier and as a 


is put before the War Department's 


man’s 
scholar 
Committee on Education and Special Train- 
ing with the recommendation that he be called 
at once to an officers’ training camp, called to 
an army camp or permitted to complete col- 
lege training by transfer to the Enlisted Rx 
serve Corps. 

In order that every teacher in the United 
States may receive government publications, 
particularly those of significance in the war 
emergency, the Department of the Interior has 
had prepared and reduced to stencils the ad- 
the United 
The list now contains 


dresses of the schoolhouses of 
States of every grade. 


178,000 separate schools, representing nearly 
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half a 
number of 
necessary information, but through the 
superintendents 
added Ph 
used to mail pamphlets 
of the Publie 
cluding the Junior Four-Minute Men material 
of the third Liberty loan. 


operation of the state 


names are rapidly being 


missing 
list has thus far been 


Committee on Information, 


APPORTIONMENT to each state of the Fee 
fund of $2,307,460 for 
1918-19 
Board 


are made available on the 


wational education in 
has Federal 
for Vocational Education. The funds 


condition that each 


been announced bv the 


state shall duplicate the amount allotted. The 
money must be spent as follows: For agricul 
CCONOTHICS, and ith 
dustry, $794,463; training, $750,421. 
The allotments by states were: Maine, $17,920: 
New Hampshire, $15,000; Vermont, 
Massachusetts, $86,138; Rhode Island, 
$31,245; New York, 
New Jersep, $62,776; Pennsylvania, $186,786; 
Delaware, $15,000; Maryland, $51,250; West 
Virginia, $29,417; Ohio, $115,622; Kentucky, 
Michigan, $67,539; Indiana, $64,578; 
Wisconsin, #55,843; Illinois, $137,581; Minne 
sota, $49,557: Towa, $52,530; Missouri, $78,775; 
North Dakota, $17,808; Dakota, $17, 
708; Nebraska, $28,014; Kansas, $39,867; Okla 
homa, $38,655; Montana, $15,000; Wyoming, 
‘olorado, $19,273; New Mexico, $15,- 
Idaho, $15,000; Utah, $15,000; Arizona, 
Nevada, $15,000; Washington, $27, 
614: Oregon, $16,142; California, 
$48,288; North 


S36.189: Ge 


ture, $782,575; trade home 


teacher 


R1L5.000;: 
$19,504 ; 


Connecticut, B26 545 ; 


$55,701 . 


South 


BLD.000: ¢ 
OO): 
$15,000; 
Virginia, Carolina, $51.191: 
ROO O4S: 
Alabama, 
Arkansas, $37 


$91,561, 


South Carolina, ria, 
Florida, $18,857: Tennessee, 51,011; 
$42 588: 


$49,765; Mississippi, 


Te Xas, 


R20 085: 


S74: Louisiana, 
By resolution of July 22, the Board of 
Public Works of West Virginia has in 


the state school fund from $750,000 to $1,000, 


reased 


000, the maximum allowed by law. Th 


will be used to supplement teachers 


money 
salaries throughout the state. 
Tue Harvard Medical School has received a 


of $25,000 from 


donation 
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factor to establish a scholarship to bear the 
name of Dr. Edward H. Bradford, Boston, dean 


of Harvard Medical School. 


To carry out the “ provide-as-you-go ” policy 
which Boston University adopted some years 
ago, a guarantee fund of about $80,000 must 
be secured for the new fiseal year which begins 
August 31. President Murlin announces that 
much of this has already been secured, leaving 
about $32,000 still to be provided if the policy 
it to be continued; it has been decided that 
even under war conditions the system must be 


maintained. 


Unper the terms of the will of James 
Douglas, former president of copper producing 
firm, Phelps, Dodge & Co., McGill University, 
Montreal, receives $50,000 for a dormitory, 
and the American Museum of Natural History 


received $100,000. 


Ir is noted in The American School that 
Dubuque, Iowa, is seriously disappointed be- 
cause the erection of the new high-school 
building, which the people voted last winter 
that they would build, is being held up by the 
federal The school people and 
citizens of 
their bonds will be authorized by the federal 
The board of 


ahead with the selection of 


authorities. 
Dubuque very much hope that 
administration. education 
is anxious to go 
the letting of the 

East Waterloo 
nate than Dubuque, for it is completing one 
of the finest high-school buildings in the state. 


and contract for 


a_ site, 


the building. is more fortu- 


They expect to have it ready for occupancy 
by the time for the opening of the schools in 
September. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
** PEDAGOGY VERSUS MATRIMONY” 

Mr. Henry S. Curtis in his proposals’ for 
the employment of married teachers in the 
publie schools has adventured into a troubled 
field where pitfalls abound and where frank 
discussion is difficult. 
none of us should try to make progress with 


But it is a region where 


our eyes shut to some of the social problems 
involved. 


1ScnHoo. AnD Society, July 20, 1918. 
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The practise of forcing or inducing women 
to follow simultaneously two vocations—hony 
making, the central responsibility in which is 
the rearing of children, and wage-earning vo- 
cations outside the home, is old and still wide- 
spread. Most of the agriculture of continen- 
tal Europe at all times and much of its manu- 
facture now, under pressure of war, is carried 
on by married women who are veritable beasts 
of burden during the day, and who expend 
their last ounce of strength late into the night 
in trying to keep their children half-way fit. 
In Fall River and some other industrial cen 
ters in America where men of low earning 


power congregate, married women in large 
numbers also become wage earners, with the 
result that the infant mortality of these in- 
dustrial sinks is appalling. In our southern 
states a large part of the women of all ages 
(obviously colored women) are reported in the 
United States Census as “ agricultural workers 
gainfully employed”; and it requires no 
strong imagination to picture the scope and 
followed by 


If one living in 


character of the “ homemaking ” 


them as a parallel vocation. 
our prosperous commercial cities wishes to see 
married women working for wages he has 
only to visit a towering marble-tiled business 
building between the hours of five and ten at 
night, or our great hotels between the hours 


of four Here 


during these periods he will see thousands of 


and seven in the morning. 
forlorn mothers whose wage-earning husbands 


have failed them, struggling to earn money 


enough to hold their half-wrecked families 
together. 
But when we come to examine normal 


American society (and the more prosperous 
economie groups in other countries) we find 
everywhere recognition of the fact that home 
making honestly entered upon is regarded as 
a vocation which, if its responsibilities are 
properly to be met, will require the full work- 
ing time and energy of all but very exceptional 
women. This has become so completely an 
accepted part of what we call the “ American ” 
standard of living that in nearly all circles 
where forethought and prudence control, mar- 
riage is not contemplated until the husband is 
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in a position to keep his wife free from the 
home-destroying work of wage earning. Pos 
sibly Mr. Curtis is right in thinking that “ A 
woman’s status as stenographer or bookkeeper 
or saleswoman is not affected by her mar 
riage”; but do many of them actually continue 
at wage earning after marriage? And is it 
known how the husbands of those who do are 
regarded ¢ 

No well informed person will deny that 
American home life is, notwithstanding its 
essential wholesomeness among the mass of 
our people, spotted with pathological situa- 
tions. Divorce is unhappily prevalent —al- 
though examination of census statistics will 
show that it is confined largely to those fol- 
lowing the half-vagrant or half-parasitie oc- 
cupations of acting, writing, bar-tending, bar- 
bering, waiting on table, dock labor, casual 
work, and the like. Perhaps in some places 
and circles “it has become the fashion for 
most young people to refrain from parenthood 
for two or three years after marriage” as Mr. 
Curtis thinks, but can we believe that from 
people who follow this kind of a “ fashion ” 
are coming the strong stocks which will build 
the future America? The true American 
standards and ideals of family life which are 
probably even now in process of more rapid 
conscious evolution than most of us realize, 
certainly do not, on the one hand, rest on 
the notion that marriage must involve the 
reckless and unrestrained multiplication of 
offspring—the “ rabbit warren ” type of family 

which wrecks the strength of the mother, 
crushes the earning capacity of the father and 
denies to any of the children a fair start in 
life; but, no less certainly, on the other hand, 
it does not include the ideal of making ends 
of means, of making of the wife a socially 
sayctioned kind of mistress. 

The problem of providing teachers of good 
Sasi ie and training in sufficient numbers 
for our publie schools is, as Mr. Curtis rightly 
apprehends, a serious one; but, as the present 
writer sees it, it is quite utopian to look for a 
solution to the married, home-making woman. 
To the woman doing well a day’s work in the 
school there is left neither en rev nor disposi- 
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tion to do another day’s work outside th 
school; and to the woman doing well a day's 
(or day and night's) work in the home (in 
keepi ig fit the surroundings and nurture I 
the three to five children and the wage-earning 
husband who constitute the primary sociolog 
ical reason for the existence of the home) in 
accordance with approved American stand 
ards, there is left neither time, energy, nor 
disposition to do a day’s work outside the 
home\ Of course it is very easy to talk about 
the employed services of that other splen 
didly trained woman (presumably celibate?) 
who will take competent charge of the childre: 
during the absence of the mother (di we 
realize how much of the care of young children 
falls between six o’clock P.M. and eight o’clock 
A.M.‘¢); but most of us think that if this other 
woman must rear the children, she had better, 
for the sake of the children themselves, as well 
as for society, bear them as well 

Underlying the opposition of most school 
boards—and parents of school children as wel 
—to the continued employment of w 
teachers after marriage is the conviction born 
of experience and common, even if not pul 
licly proclaimed, knowledge, that such teac! 
ers will in most cases either render a divided 
and impaired service to the schools or else 
evade, in ways not vet sufficiently pilloried by 
publie opinion, the social responsibilities of 
the married state. School authorities can not 
afford to be accessory € ith 
in the school or to socially obnoxious practises 
on the part of teachers outside the schools 
Married women with poor husbands do, in 
deed, in large numbers teach school in Frane 


and perhaps in other countries; but when one 


sees, as has the writer, one woman within tv 
months of childbirth weariedly teacl fifty 
restless voungsters, and another teacher hurr 
ing at recess to a neighbor’s to nurse her 
baby. he could see neither good to the school 
nor to the home in the French practise of 
employing married teachers in the schools 
For the woman who has met and fully dis 
charged her homemaking d family building 
responsibilities and has then time and free 
dom for at least some extra-home work, the 


; 


er to incom tence 
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present is admittedly a hard time. But can 


she “come back” to teaching? Neither man 
nor woman upward of forty years of age ean 
in any other calling, it would seem. 

No, teaching is too important a profession 
some other, or to be given to 


work. For 


long coh- 


to divide with 
active 


shall 


do now, our best service 


those re tired from other 


many lines of education we 


tinue to get, as we 
from the vigorous, sympathetic young woman- 
hood of 


years. 


our country in their premarriage 


For other lines, the services of those 
women who through choice or compulsion re- 
main celibate will continue to be required. 
For still others we must bring in men, if we 
do not have them now,—virile, strong men, to 


whom we may have to pay twice or three 


times the salary we are to pay the celibate 
woman, in order that these men may properly 
finance their homes and keep their wives in 
turn at the important work of homemaking— 
which is surely something more than washing 
dishes—where they ean do the world the most 


Of course these men will not be ex- 
“equal work” with the celibate 
that 


or rather 


good, 
pected to do 
teachers—if is so, they should 
pay, should not be 


But there is work ahead for 


women 
have no more 
employed at all. 
men can do—and very 


We 


the schools that only 
that. 


cost what they may. 


strong men at must have them, 

It is the duty of edueators, as the writer 
sees it, to stand by the ideal of a teaching 
profession for the public schoools of America 
adequately selected, adequately trained, ade- 
quately compensated, for the work required— 
and free to give their undivided attention to 
this for the working hours of at least 
three hundred days each year. We have tried 


out of charity the devices of giving “jobs” in 


work 


school teaching to crippled soldiers, to for- 
saken 
broken-down lawyers, or to youths earning an 
We have long operated our rural 


wives, to forlorn maiden aunts, to 


education. 
schools on labor almost if not wholly “ casual.” 


‘ 


Let us not be tempted to make more “ jobs ” 
in public school work either for the wife who 
sets her standards of desirable income above 


her duties to her home, or who seeks to receive 
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the satisfactions of the married state without 
incurring its responsibilities. Society can, if 
it will, get teachers for all its schools without 
resorting to makeshift devices. 


X. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS’ MARKS 





In the May 25 issue of SCHOOL AND Society 
appeared a report by C. P. Finger showing th 
the 
term of twenty weeks in the Ferndale, Ca 


distribution of teachers’ marks for on 
lif 


high school. The percentage distribution 


426 grades was shown to be as follows: 
SCHOLARSHIP MARK 


5 (Below 60 


190 to 100) 2 (80 to 90 4 (60t0 70) or Failur 


13.5% 43.5% odo “4 


Mr. Finger stated that these percentages 
agree closely with those of a number of large 


schools. He did state 


was fortuitous or 


California high not 


whether such agreement 
whether the distribution obtained was the one 
consciously accepted as a standard. 

The table that follows summarizes the per 
centage distribution of over 50,000 marks as 
signed by the teachers of a twelve-year schoo! 
system for the 1915-18 
The standard held in mind during the first of 


three-year period, 


the three vears differed slightly from that used 


the latter two years as is seen in the table. 


STANDARDS AND PRACTISE IN DISTRIBUTING MARKS 


MACOMB, ILLINOIS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
1915-1918 


A's, B's, 4 D's, E's 
Per Per Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 


Standard followed, 1915 

1916 10 15 
Average for first semester 11.5 | 23.6 40.9 17.5 6.5 
Average for second semes- 


ter 10.6 22.0 43.5 17.4) 6.3 
Standard followed, 1916 

1918 7 24 38 24 7 
Average first semester, 

1916-1917 8.6 | 23.7 | 38.1 | 23.1 7.0 
Average second semester 9.5 21.6 39.9 216 6 
Average first semester, 

1917-1918 8.9 ' 21.5 39.7' 22.8) 6.8 
Average second semester.| 10.5) 22.2 38.2 20.1 & 
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These averages of course obscure very com- such as these are functions wit the scope 
pletely the individual differences existing be- of a national scheme, It places the state sys 
tween the several teachers. The difference 8, tem on a highs r plane Elem« ntary educat 


however, are not excessive and where found the ceases to be an end in itself. It wi 
teacher was conscious of what he was about future be conceived much more justly as 
and did not make his departure from the prac- mere starting-point for the higher teaching, 


tises of the other teachers unwittingly. which must be liberal or cultural in its spirit 





’ } t F bb te 1 r protess ] 
Vernon Lamar Manoun aes OS Ey sOCe 
its detail. Such educat still ! 
try reserved for the few, and d fferences I edu 
QUOTATIONS cation remain, since caste barriers have be 
EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION IN ENGLAND broken down, the prin nal dividing e he 
Ir Was an ill fortuns that timed the de tailed tween classes. It will be the task f future 
liscussion of the Edueation Bill to coincide Ministers of Edueation, following in M1 
th the most anxious period of the whole war. Fisher’s steps and having, let us 


Education in this country is not a hardy plant. exchequer to draw upon and a pub A 
There is more truth than there should be in leisure from immediate anxicties to ] c ft 
e gibe that while Scotland and Wales are’ to reverse the effect of educat ind 
nthusiastie for education, England is re bein 

signed to it. At any rate, a bill for the ad into the great leveller and unifie) If 
vancement of education needs all the available already mingle more freely than the ld d 
energies of public-spirited men to push it forty vears ago, it is largely be 

through, and these energies were but frac ments of education are common to all and t] 
tionally available in support of Mr. Fisher. door has thus been opened to the abk d 
In consequence Mr. Fisher has made conces- ambitious to educate themselves But 

sions which have somewhat impaired the claim normal course were much of a mu 

if the bill to be of that revolutionary characte r all classes till the end of adoles 

which the circumstances of the time demanded. would be an educated community wher 


Still, when all is said and done, the bill as it certain general standards would be as comn 


emerges from committee is a notable land a possession as reading and writing are at 
mark on that journey by which, slow and w present time, and in such a community 
willing travelers, we are advancing towards distinctions could only take a very secondarn 
the educational goal. The abolition of the old place. General education is, in fact, 
half-time system would in itself have been a pervasive and the best of democratic agencies 
first-class measure in normal times. Not less because it levels up and pulls nothing 


fruitful for the future is the establishment of That is its contribution to social d 


compulsory continuation system—the first To political democracy its 
fective recognition that the regular national ized from those first days of the 
scheme of education must pass beyond the ment of the working classes, whe) t was s 
elementary stage, be continued after child that “ we must educate our new masters.” 7 
od into adolescence, and be designed not education has been su as to « e gl 


merely to equip the future citizen with those classes of the population to read without g 
rudiments without which in modern days a ing them the power of discriminating betwi 


civilized life can no longer be lived, but to good and bad re id hn. a d the tender 


stimulate his powers, open his mind, stir the English writing sine { 
magination, guide the reason, and open up new generation had fully grown up, ex t 
some vision of the rights and duties of citi show the result. It is a mistake to supp 
®. + + +) 2 + y ‘ rs 
zensnip. that there Sa tea 2 
The bill recognizes in effect that these or sense ot U incuicatiol i a special su 
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but there is a of conducting school life 


out of school hours which is the 


way 
both in and 
best preparation for citizenship, and there is a 
way of cultivating the mind which, if gener- 
ally pursued, would put an end to the clap-trap 
which deludes democracy and would make the 
ordinary man as adequate a judge of a histor- 
ical statement, a statistical argument, or a 
logical conclusion in political matters as he is 
now in things that directly coneern his own 
affairs. In the later vears of education the 
state school can give to boys of all classes 
that which has hitherto been reserved for the 
more fortunate—the discipline of athletics, the 
cooperation and responsibility which begin to 
be possible in adolescence, and in school hours 
a taste of the subjects that stir the imagina 
tion and open out a larger world. That uni- 
versity education should ever become general 
is perhaps a dream. But the experiment of 
the Workers’ 


shown that education of the university type 


Educational Association has 
liberal, disinterested, thorough, and adapted 
to adult needs—is eagerly sought and pursued 
by many who are and will remain artisans, 
while its successful pursuit depends on noth- 
ing so much as some grounding in the second- 
lack of this 


grounding which constitutes the greatest diffi- 


ary school. It is the relative 
culty to the beginner in the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association class and the stiffest prob- 
lem that the tutor has to face. It is no dream 
to foresee a time when this difficulty will be 
overcome and the road to learning of the uni- 
versity type be open to any who care to follow 
it. 

To edueational projects such as these the 
average educated man gives a languid assent. 
He does not trouble to dispute them because 
he does not much believe that they will come 
about, nor does he in the least conceive the 
magnitude of the changes which they would in- 
volve if they did. Contrast the ease with which 
the House of Commons accepted Mr. Fisher’s 
cutting down of the continuation period by 
one half with the incipient revolt which oc- 
curred on Wednesday in connection with the 


The House 


provision of medical attendance. 
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does not really care much about continuati 
schools because English people, though, as 
education, have never 
Medical attendance 
The physique of the 
All the English- 


man’s appreciation of a physical fact fights 


we say, resigned to 
given their minds to it. 
they do understand. 


children appeals to them. 


on the children’s side. Sut as to higher edu- 
called this 


country are bred on a system which in larger 


cation, the classes educated in 
measure teaches them to depreciate its intel 
lectual side. 
educated people we 


Before we can make ourselves an 
shall 
the reform of education not so much at th: 
bottom as at the top. 
vision of our standard of values which shall 


have to undertak: 


We need a certain re 


place the mind above the body, and shall give 
to the educated intelligence its proper func- 
tion in the scheme of life. Hitherto we have 
too often been taught to think of it either as 
the slave which is useful for the machinery 
that we need and prepares the material basis 
of our civilization, or as the dilettante that is 
to be kept from everything practical for fear 
of falling into the hands of the Philistines. 
The idea of trained and disciplined intelli 
gence as the minister of the best life, whether 
in the personal, the household, the social, or th: 
political sphere, is hardly grasped. Mr. H. G 
Wells has preached it for many years, but his 
has been a voice crying in the wilderness 
here remains a great gap in our educational 
ideal, and no improvement of machinery will 
fill it. 
masters, but our educators.—Manchester Guar- 


We have to educate not merely our 


dian. 
THE PLATFORM OF THE AMERICAN 
HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCITION 


THe American Home Economies Associa- 
tion recently held its annual meeting at the 
University of Chicago, and at Hull House, 
Chicago. The membership of the association 
is composed of men and women who are inter- 
ested in improving conditions of living in the 
home, the institutional household, and the 
community. 

In view of the unusual responsibilities now 


resting upon the home and the institutional 
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household in the promotion and maintenance 
of conservation of health, food, clothing, fuel 
and other essentials, the association determined 
to reaffirm its platform in the following state- 
ment: 

It is voted to work through the coming year, 
individually and collectively, in full coopera- 
tion with government agencies, to forward the 
following causes: 

1. To establish and maintain instruction in 
the elements of home management, including 
the principles of nutrition, the proper choice 
and preparation of foods, thrift and economy 
in the use of clothing, fuel and other house- 
hold essentials to all girls in the higher elemen 
tary grades and in the high schools, at least in 
the first two years. 


) 


2. Inasmuch as the 


household is of common interest and import 


the administration of 


ance to both men and women, and the mainte 
nance of the individual away from home also 
demands an understanding of these matters, to 
urge appropriate instruction for boys as well 
as for girls as far as practicable, in matters 
relative to the welfare and maintenance of the 
individual in the home. 

3. To promote the establishment of depart- 
ments of home economics in normal schools 
and colleges; and courses dealing with ques- 
tions of publie health, nutrition and thrift 
open to all students, both men and women. 

4. To 


economics instruction 


cooperate in the extension of home 
in the conservation of 
food, fuel, clothing and other household essen- 
tials to housewives desiring such assistance. 
5. To further, individually and collectively, 
the campaign for child welfare through the 
establishment of courses of instruction in child 
care and child welfare in schools and colleges, 
and through active cooperation with the chil- 
dren’s bureau. 

6. To aid all community enterprises which 
extend the ideals of home economics or pro- 
mote the improvement and maintenance of 
health. 

7. To support and maintain the Journal of 
Home Economics as a means of extending 
knowledge of the subject and of promoting 
thought and discussion. 
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8. To promote resear h by encouraging and 
aiding investigations and research in 
sities, and by meetings local and national, in 


knowledge 


opinion 


may be increased, and 
and 


enactment. 


order that 


public informed advancement 


made secure by legislative 
9. To give active support to all legislation, 
state and federal, which aims to secure any 
of the ends which we 
10. For the above 


members of the national association; to stim 


are working to promote 


purposes rally all the 


ulate local and State associations to increased 


endeavor in these direct ms, and to ask for 


the cooperation of other existing volunteer 


agencies now engaged in related movements 
if Women’s Clubs, the 


Pub 


such as the Federation 
Red Cross, Social Service Organizations, 


lic Health, Nursing Association. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


MEASURING FAILURE 
THERE has been for three years in the school 
Detroit 
girls over fourteen who are 


system of a special department for 


retarded for rea 


sons other than mental deficiency. The need 


for such classes was first made apparent 
through the work of the part-time classes for 
employed girls, the trade dre ssmaking classes, 


and the department of voeational guidance. 


The part-time and dressmaking classes, being 


new and not very clearly understood, were 


frequently sought by principals and teachers 


; 


as appropriate asylums for a particular typ 


girl who seemed to constitute a great and 


growing problem. 


Seve ral of the <e troubl some girls wert 


transferred to the part-time and trade dress 


making classes, where they merely continued 


because 


to be problems. part time classe s were 


unsatisfactory they offer practically 


the same material every day to a different 
group of girls. For the trade dressmaking 
classes most of these girls were quite unfit. 


Only a few had any special taste or ability in 


sewing. The rest were the despair of their 


teachers. In time it was suggested that there 


were in the city of Detroit enough of such 
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pupils to be placed in a class by themselves 
and ministered unto according to their needs. 
The matter was laid before the superintendent 
of schools and he directed that the names of 
pupils who would enter such a class be secured 
from the principals, and that if as many as 
twenty-five applied, a scheme for their in- 
submitted. In 
first announcement, a list of one hundred and 


struction be response to the 


ten names was received. Two rooms were 
opened, accommodating fifty pupils. There 


are now sixteen such rooms, with a long wait- 
ing list. 

But in order to be more definite, let me an- 
swer the usual questions of interested visitors: 
Who are these girls? Why do they need spe- 
cial attention? How do select them ? 
Hlow do you get them to attend’ What and 
What seem to be the 


you 


how do you teach them ? 
results ? 
From discussions with principals, teachers 


and parents, and from thoughtful consider- 
ation of the individuals who reach these 
classes, it seemed evident that many causes 


besides native dullness were responsible for 
their retardation. Illness or the illness of 
mothers had often kept them out of 

Some had been “ put back ” 


having 


their 
school. 


frequent 


because of 


moving, or come from the 


country or from another city. Some were 


foreign girls, hampered by their imperfect 


knowledge of the vernacular. Several were 
“neculiar,” nervous children, difficult to fit 
into conventional molds. Some were discour- 
aged or frightened by miserable home condi- 
A goodly number were hard to dis- 
couldn’t get along with the teacher.” 
A few were Juvenile Court cases. 
well-to-do 
by anxious and mortified relatives; 
the marks of neglect. <A 


would 


tions. 
cipline, “ 
Some were 


children of parents, hovered over 


some bore 


poverty and few 


work as soon as the law 


must go to 
permit. Some would be able to go to high 
school. All were discouraged at their back- 


wardness, and thoroughly out of sympathy 


with the school and all its works. Considered 
as the ugly duckling in a roomful of normal 
children, the case of each girl seemed hopeless 
herself, each girl 


enough. Considered by 
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seemed potentially a swan. They seemed to 
have a certain mgaturity and experience which 
should enable them to take hold of things in 
a way different from the way of little children. 
Might it not be 
trom the ordinary school-rooms and the sting 


possible, by removing them 
of unfavorable contrast, by cooperation with 
high-school teachers, and by judicious selec- 
hold 


through these critical years / 


tion of subjects, to them in scho 
The classes were opened to girls over four 
teen and above the fifth grade, and were called 
“Special Preparatory Classes,” a name con- 
veying no reproach and suggesting the aim of 
school. Of 


intensive preparation for high 


course, no defectives were admitted. In case 
of doubt the girl was examined and if found 
defective was placed ina special prevocational 
class for subnormal girls. 

Now what 
For one thing, they needed thoughtful indi- 


If the teachers were to do 


were the needs of these girls? 
vidual attention. 


intelligent and effective work where other 
teachers failed perforce, they must know the 
things about each pupil that the other teachers 
did not have time to learn. They must under- 
stand the physical condition of each girl, her 
home life, her plans for the future, the condi- 
tions that have made her a problem. In order 
to give such individual attention as this, the 
teacher must have a smaller number to deal 
with, not so small, perhaps, as in a class for 
defectives, but decidedly smaller than in an 
average school room. Accordingly the number 
in each class was limited to twenty-five. 

A class of this kind, moreover, required a 
special kind of teacher, a decidedly special kind 
of teacher. Besides intelligence and patience, 
common sense, and a saving sense of humor, 
she must have the sort of attractiveness that 
so few of us schoolma’ams manage to possess, 
or to retain after we have developed the other 
necessary qualities—the kind of charm which 
will appeal to girls who have always hated 
school and teachers. Teachers of special 
classes in Detroit are paid two hundred dol- 
lars per school year more than the schedule 
It was therefore 


sible to select from among the best teachers 


for regular teachers. pos- 
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in the schools those who desire this kind of 
work and seemed adapted to it. 

Then, with a smaller group of pupils and 
especially capable teachers for a fair start, our 
attention was turned to the curriculum. What 
should be taught and how? What have these 
doing in the schools from which 
Why have they fallen behind 
How are 


girls been 


they came? 
failed to adjust to the curriculum? 
they to make connection once more with the 
curriculum as they will find it in high school ? 
My mind travelled back to my own days of 
grade teaching. So much language, so much 


formal much composition, so 


much reading, literature, geography, physio- 


grammar, so 


logy, arithmetic, history, spelling, so many 
pages to be covered, so very much curriculum! 
And I it all to the 
satisfaction of principal and supervisors. The 
were there to be fitted to the cur- 
Loving them and having fun with 


was anxious to “ cover” 


children 
riculum. 
them had nothing to do with educating them 
out of 
there 


and must be managed school hours. 
At the end of 
examination! Their 
eredit. Indeed I 


the curriculum, when one day Willie’s mother 
Willie was neither good nor 


the term would be an 


standings must do me 


was getting very tired of 


came to see me. 
bad nor bright nor dull enough to have at- 
tracted my particular attention. He fitted 
into the curriculum I hardly 
know how to explain just what happened to 
It was nothing that his mother said, it 
was rather something in her attitude that 
made me all at once see Willie in a different 
light. I suddenly realized that I had been 
misdirecting my energy— that the curriculum 
really didn’t matter much, but Willie mattered 
supremely. From that day I transferred the 
emphasis of my study from the curriculum to 
the child. I did all sorts of things that were 
not “in the course” and omitted all sorts of 
things that were. We had a beautiful time 
and grew in grace and supervisors continued to 


well enough. 


me. 


Nay more, we passed the exami- 
and I 


pleasantly surprised by a promotion to a high 


smile on us. 


nation quite as well as usual was 


school position. 
Yes, without doubt 


the teachers of these 
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special classes must be relieved from some of 


the burden of the curriculum. Just how this 


would work out in dealing with teachers in 


a big system did not concern us, 


decide dly 


Some subjects could be on 


general in 
for we were dealing with “ special ” 
teachers. tted : 


together, and, in teaching the rest, the er 

phasis must be shifted from the curriculum to 

the child. 
What 


these girls were to go to high sch vol. 


were the bare 

secondary school is a conservative institution, 
much overshadowed by the bogey of college re- 
As high-school teach« 


quirements. rs what had 


pupils who came up from 


Did we care 


we desired of the 
the elementary schools? whether 
they were masters of cube root, whether they 
could bound China, or were accurate about 


Well, 
should haye been thankful for accuracy in any 


facts and dates in history / perhaps we 


thing. We wondered what thev h id been do- 


ing in the eight years they had been in school 


They couldn’t read without stumbling over 
the long words, they couldn’t write without 
committing atrocities in the matters of spell 
ing and punctuation, they couldn’t stand up 
they couldn’t get the 


and recite intelligibly, 


sense out of a text, they couldn't even memo 
rize, 

It seemed in the light of these reflections 
that if pupils could be given some genuine 
power, could be taught to express themselves 
with 


intelligibly to their classmates, to write 


reasonable correctness, to read, interpret, mem- 
orize, and study independently, they would be 
more likely to measure up to the requirements 
of the high school than if they were crammed 
with material. The imposing array of sub- 
jects in the curriculum was therefore boiled 
down to two, English and arithmetic, and the 
emphasis was shifted from the curriculum to 


the child 


records and reports so as to register power 


merely by rearranging schedules, 
The daily programs on 


instead of read- 


rather than content. 

the walls of these classrooms, 

ing: 
9:00-10:00 
10:00-—11:00 


History 
Language, ete 


(60 min.) 
(60 min.) 


read somewhat as follows: 
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8:00- 9:00 Composition 


9:00-10:00 Arithmetic 


10:00-10:5 


0 Reading 
10:50-—-11:00 
11:00-11:45 
11:45-12:00 
12:00 1:00 
1:00-— 1:30 
11:30— 2:00 
2:00— 3:00 


Recess 

Oral Expression 

Recitation of Memorized Poems 
Physical Training and Lunch 
Interpretation 

Supervised Study 

Sewing or Cooking 


The pupils are marked for oral expression, 
like, of for 


history or geography, to keep before their 


interpretation and the instead 
teachers and themselves their growth in power 
Spelling is 
Com- 


rather than in subject matter. 
taught in connection with composition. 
position is a strenuous daily exercise, all 
papers being carefully corrected and kept on 
Reading is never 


As for 


history, geography and hygiene, the teacher 


file to show improvement. 
set aside for more pressing demands. 


may use any or all of these in developing in- 
terpretation, in teaching her pupils to get the 
thought from the printed page, to study in- 
dependently, and to get a somewhat clearer 
But she is not 
cover ” a certain number of pages 


understanding of their world. 
required to “ 
or to hold her pupils to a certain number of 
facts She has merely to try to fit her curricu- 
lum to the needs of her pupils. 

And how many and diverse are the needs of 
the children in these classes! Here is Marie, 
who stamped her foot at the judge before 
whom brought for Her 
mother was “sickly and needed her,” and it 


she was truancy. 
was up to the teacher to reconcile the opposing 
duties so that Marie might come to see how 
her education shall serve her 
Here are Rose and Violet and 
too full-blown blossoms who must be watched 


mother too. 
many other 
on street corners and taught that beauty lies 


not in bangles nor in boxes. Here is poor 
little un-moral Elsie who spent last summer 
in the Detention Home, and is here on pro- 
Here, too, is Rachel, who once told 


I can see the dark 


bation. 
me her wretched story. 
hall on that rainy day and Rachel’s big, black, 
awakened eyes, so tragically seeking help in 
mine, and her nervous little hand, pulling her 
black braid over her shoulder. 
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“Of course my life is spoiled,” she whisp- 
“Fifteen! But what did I know? My 
mother says I must work hard and maybe I 
But my 


ered. 


can make something of myself yet. 
life is spoiled.” 

Here is tattling, gossiping Olive, always a 
Gladvs, 


Marguerite of the full purse and empty mind, 


storm center. Here are flaunting 


and dreamy, ineffective Eleanor, who are 
in automobiles and tend to 
Here is moody Ruth, 
kept on at school through the kindness of the 


patronesses of the orphan asylum where she 


driven to school 


be exclusive. who is 


has grown up, and who loathes her situation 
and begs to be sent to a distant high school 
block 


instead of the one just a from the 


asylum. Here is nervous, hesitating little 
Mamie, who says she was afraid to recite 


and has never been made to, and Greta, with 
a German accent and an impediment in her 
speech grows worse in her terrified certainty 
Here 


is gentle Leah from Palestine, slipping from 


of being laughed at by the other pupils. 


class to class with amazing facility as she 
masters the new tongue. And here also is gay 
little Maybelle, who her elder sister, a hard- 
working saleswoman, tearfully informs me, 
has been guilty of going on a joy-ride on the 
invitation of some “ fellows ” she did not know, 
“ But how 


am I going to get to know fellows with auto- 


and whose defense was as follows: 
mobiles any other way? A girl has got to 
have fun, and the time to have it is while she’s 
young.” 

So the school must furnish the fun, too, and 
gallantly have the teachers responded to the 
demand. Parties and picnics are frequent oc- 
eurrences. Dancing at noon and recess, games 
in the schol yard, folk-dances as part of the 
physical training, singing as recreation, are 
One 
The serve-self lunch is entertainment, hygiene, 


encouraged. room entertains another. 
home-making and business training all in one. 

And now as to the results, so far as they 
ean be determined by general observation. It 
is perhaps too soon to generalize, but six 
classes have been promoted from the eighth 
grade to the various high schools. The prog- 
ress in high school has been carefully watched 
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and has proved most satisfactory. Very few 
have failed to enter high school. Of one class 
of 24 promoted in February, 1917, 19 entered 
high schools. At the end of their first semes- 
ter 13 were reported satisfactory in every sub- 
ject and four more in all but one. One was 
generally unsatisfactory and one left school 
on account of illness. Five had made a record 
of “Excellent” in every subject, and eight 
were specially commended for industry and 
effort. 
they entered a Special Preparatory Class, all 
Few would 


These girls were all below grade when 


problems of one sort or another. 
have gone to high school except for the con- 
encouragement given them in 
classes. Moreover, they had “caught 
up.” Out of eighty-three pupils 44 saved one 
semester, 29 two semesters and 10 three semes- 


fidence and 


these 


ters. 

This saving of time has been, of course, one 
of the 
their former teachers it sometimes 
little short of miraculous. “ You can’t tell 
me,” said one, “that Florence is fit for high 
school. Why she was only an A seventh when 
she left my class, and she was far from being 
She could never in the world have 
And attempts to 


main attractions of the classes. To 


seemed 


bright. 
covered all those courses.” 
explain that we had not tried to cover the 
courses were met with polite incredulity. 
The fact that 
brought about with this type of pupils seems 
to contain valuable suggestions for the regu- 
lar work of the public schools. All that was 
originally hoped for was, as stated above, to 


such improvement can be 


retain these girls in school a little longer and 
to send them forth a little less hopelessly unfit 
to meet the world. Many of them seemed mys- 
teriously to have found themselves, to have 
got their second wind, to have ceased alto- 
gether to be problems, to have caught step 
once more with the normal. Yet all of our 
conclusions, being based on general observa- 
tions and the ordinary school records rather 
than on any scientific system of testing, might 
well be faulty and incomplete. It was decided, 
therefore, under the direction of Dr. F. S. 
Breed, now of the school of education of the 


University of Chicago, to make an effort to 


causes retardat 


determine the 


mental tests, (b) physical measurements, and 


(c) a study of social and moral conditions 

ELIZABETH CLEVELAND 
DIRECTOR OF GIRLS’ CONTINUATION ( ASSES, 
DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


At the general session on 
July 3, George B. Strayer 
Columbia University, 
association, gave ai 
Kmergency Education, 


National Edueat 


mission on the Eme rveney 


of the 


Professor Strayer said tha 


scription in education is th. 


method in perpetuating democracy, 


universal military conscription is 


democratic method of raising an army 
were patriotic enough to acce pt military con- 
scription. We 


intelligent enough 


must be 


accept universal conscription in educat on, 


The foundations of dk Inoecracy are ba ad Upon 


universal intelligence. Therefore democracy 
must see to it that not only its children but its 
adult population are literate, efficient, 
gent and patriotic. 


We read 


books per capita than does any other nation 


more newspapers, magazines and 


We have a larger percentage of our population 


between fourteen and eighteen years of 


in school than has any other country in 
world. We have invested large sums of mo 


in our schools, and have iInereased ate adily the 


number of days of schooling per unit of our 


population. In spite of these and other con 
spicuous successes, the war emergency has 
brought to us a realization of our failure to 
provide a system of education w 
tees an enduring democracy. 

Our bountiful natural resources have tempted 
wasteful. We not taught nor 


nave 


us to be 
practised thrift. We have failed to provide 
for the complete Americanization of fore ign 
immigrants. We have tolerated the formation 
j language 


and continuation of racial and 
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groups with ideals and practises nimical to 
our free institutions. We have not provided 
adequately trained nor adequately paid teach- 
ers in sufficient numbers to train our children. 
More than five million children receive their 
training from unprepared child teachers in 
their teens. 

We have failed to recognize the need of 
preparing for the present world emergency. 
We have been unwilling to accept the kinds 
of discipline and control necessary for a peo- 
ple who are to defend their own freedom and 
to fight for the establishment of world democ- 
racy. 

The present emergency demands that we 
provide for the development of a more ade- 
quate system of publie education. The world 
struggle between autocracy and democracy has 
only begun. The final verdict may rest with 
our children or our children’s children. 

We must immediately recognize the nec- 
essity for a common language and a common 
inheritance of democratic ideas and _ ideals. 
All boys and girls living in America what- 
ever their ancestry must be taught in the Eng- 
lish tongue. Men and women who would 
achieve citizenship must be required not only 
to speak and to read English but also to show 
that they understand and subscribe unreserv- 
edly to the principles and ideals of democratic 
government. 

For all children and for adult immigrants 
training must be provided which stresses the 
highest ideals and best practises of our com- 
munity and of our national life. Every school 
house must be a community center of true 
democracy. 

We may no longer delude ourselves with 
respect to the adequacy of an education which 
ends at fourteen. Compulsory education 
amounting to half time work must be re- 
quired of all between fourteen and sixteen and 
a minimum of eight hours a week during 
working hours must be required from sixteen 
to eighteen years of age. 

Technical training and efficiency must be 
accompanied by a still higher degree of phys- 
ical efficiency,’ by a better understanding of 
our institutions and ideals, by more adequate 
preparation for the use of leisure, and by 


participation in activities which develop good 
citizenship. 

We must recognize the necessity for more 
adequate training for teacher and the corre- 
sponding obligation for greatly increased sal- 
aries for teachers in order that the choicest of 
our youth may see in teaching not only an 
opportunity for service but also the possibility 
for a career comparable to that enjoyed by 
those who enter the more favored professions. 

We will no longer be satisfied with medical 
inspection which discovers and records defects 
We must rather seek the highest possible tym 
of physical efficiency, through the removal of 
remedial defects, by providing the conditions 
necessary for normal physical development and 
by inculeating an ideal of physical cleanliness, 
vigor and efficiency. 

We must accept the necessity, in a world as 
at present constituted, for universal training 
for service in defense of our nation and of the 
ideals for which the nation stands. This edu- 
cation between the ages of nineteen and 
twenty-one promises much for the realization 
by all of the obligations of citizenship and for 


social solidarity. During this period we may 


hope as well to provide further training in 
preparation for useful and productive work 
and for the development of habits of thought 
and of action which make for individual and 
for national efticiency. The training of a 
powerful citizen soldiery has been accom- 
plished in Switzerland without the develop- 
ment of a military caste or of a militaristic 
government. We may surely hope to provide 
adequately for the defense of our democracy 
while still preserving our democratic ideals 
and practises. 

Never before in our history have we been 
so critical as we are now of our system of 
public education. Never before have we been 
so willing to sacrifice for the sake of main- 
taining the principles of democracy in the 
world. May we realize now that democracy’s 
greatest safeguard is the public school. May 
we recognize the necessity for the development 
of a more efficient public school system cost- 
ing vastly greater sums of money. The hope 
of humanity rests upon the education of the 
children of our democratic society. 
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